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This report, the second part of a three-phase study on student mobility, 
operating under local funds and a government grant, was undertaken to 
Information on some of the educational and social factors associated with high and 
low student mobility. All sixth-grade children from low-income families in Minneapolis 
inner-city schools were compared with children from families of better than average 
incomes living in the outlying areas of the city. Using Minneapolis test norms as a point 
of reference, inner-city youth show up much less favorably than do comparison youth, 
in areas of school achievement, absenteeism, teacher ratings, delinquency, and 
environment. High-mobility youth in both test groups do less well than low-mobility 
vouth, but high mobility youth in the inner-city group show the greatest 
deficiencies of all groups. The results of this report suggest the h^othesis that 
extensive mobilitv has less effect on children among families with above average 
incomes than it does on the poor. Comparison tables are included. (CJ) 
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Delinquency data for the mobility aau^les were collected 
in May 1965 when the students were conflating ninth grade. 
Their average age at the time of data collection was approxi 

mately 14.7 years. 

The text incorrectly referred to eighth grade. See pages 
36, 37, 41, 43 and 46. 

On P. 22, line 3. ”one-four*‘ should read one-fourth of 
Target and Buffer students 
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Br01c Oata for tMs study wore o'btalued fmai mau^polis Pul>lic ScbooX 
Becords* We wifdi to thaak Mr# Cliester A» Soreasea^ DJj^ctor of Besear^^ 
Census and Attendance, tJie adioinlstrators, and the records clerks of the 
schools liwolved in this study for their assistance, Mr# Bonald Bevis, 
nov Director of Special Bederc^ FjK>,3ects •• Minneapolis Public Schools, 
played an iaporfcant role in initiating this study during his term as 
School Services Coordinator for the Youth Devc^iiaent Pro;)ect# 

large savings in time and money "were made possible hy the use of elec** 
tronic data processing machines. C^rds were punched hy the Worth Central 
Bbnm Office of the Prudential Insurance Coi»g?any# Ifechlne runs were made 
at the Ifumerical Analysis Center of the tKoiverslty of Minnesota# fhese 
services were provided without cost as a contrihution to the Youth 
Development Project# 



Certain sections of this report contain information on ^Juvenile delin- 
quency. ®il8 Information was mode available by Captain Bay Williamson, 
then of the Juvenile Division of the Minneapolis Police Department, 

Mr. Paul Keve, Director, Department of Court Services, Hennepin County, 
and Judge Lindsay Arthur of the Juvenile Court, Hennepin County. 



I. mmmxm 



This is -the second of three reports on the topic of student jaohillty 

avong elejeentary school children in selected Mtoeepolis Public Schools# The 
study wes conducted by the Youth 3)eTelc^p*ent Pro^ct of the Comtunity Health 
and Wdfhre Council of HewK^in County in coopemtlon with the Hlmieapolia 

Public Sdiool Systm# 

The Youth Pevelopsent Project {m) ms a three year deling^ncy prevention 
planning and deinonstiation project (19^-19^5) • 3:t operated under local funds 
and a grant mde to the CoOTunity Health and Welfare Council by the Office of 
Juvenile Pelinguexicy and Youth Pevelopiaent^ Welfare Adjnlnistmtion^ 0»S» 
Ihi^rtinent of Healthy Iducation and Welfare# A ssajor goal of the YBP ms to 
develop a cowprehensive network of progmias and services for children vithln 
two disadvantaged areas of Minneapolis# 93iis networh of progzaw^ was to 
bHLdge the gap from childhood to productive adulthood# doing so it ms 
believed that dellnqpoent behavior could be recced# Ifofortunateay, only a 
United one year demonstration ms carried out due to insufflciaot funding. 

The study of student mobility ms undertaken for two major reasons# Firsts 
the YDP needed information on the amount fuid direction of movement of the 
children living in the two disadvantaged areas (Target Areas) it ms study- 
ing. This information ms necessary in ord-^r to develop adequate programs. 

For emasple, programs aimed at a hi^Hy mobile population ndgbt be gpite 
different from those developed for a stable population# S imila rly^ community 
wide programs would vary according to whether the children moved about within 
the cwaounlty or moved to other communities# 

Second^ the movement patterns of the chlUlren frcra the individual schools 
were of vital interest to the administrators of these schools. B(m principals 
reported children re-entering their sdiools on three or more occasions within 
a short time period, caiildren who had attended many schools might differ in 
significant mys from children who had spent their entire elementary school 
careers in a single school# 
















The long xemgc goal of tJie study of sttjdcnt notility nas to fM the answars 
to three questions; 

X, D o <^lxareE from si&ools to tbe hlfdi deHog^ency (^fggt) areas pt 
IHmMiaiQolis diange schools aore freqaently than chUdrea f^ schooIU In loy 
dellmmeacy (CoaB^^rlsoa) areas of the cltyf 

2* ^^t *&re some of tlx6 edticati(anal and social fsetoys as so c iated ytth 

l- i iir/n. . I .IJ IIII i iii iij uj ii w w i i i - 

hilft and loy student n«?hlllty? 

3* TIbat are the mtter^iS of aovenent of sitndeiits llTlag In the ^rget Areas? 

Bjfoimtlon relating to the first of these foestlons ms presented in Beport »o. 
1 (Shmee, Bevis & Itotoa, Octoher, X 0 ^), It ms shown idite conclnsimly 
that the laohJlity of children froa the higpi delinquency areas of Ittnncapolis 
ms nuch grmter -- about twice as hl|^ -« than the nobility of children fron 
the low dellnquexicy areas* 

The present report focuses on the second qpestlons ”Wbat are b(mc of the 
educational and social factors associated with hl|^ and low student nobility I 

n miny OAiiDTV 

t XJIIS PfiniriiES 

Selection of the Schools San®»le 

mmc^ M ■.Mjw i iJit i rwwi>tJ*it i » i n i jMJii ii wj|gtii i iiiiii w . witwciw« « w»iwwwiiitwww^ i 

Seventeen of the 76 elemeistary schools la the Ittnneapolls Public School 
System were selected for study.3* 

Six of these schools were located In the two Youth Development Project lorget 
Areas * OJarget Areas rere located just north and south of the city center 

(See Map). These areas were selected because they evidenced a wide range of 
social problens* 



1 Three of the 76 Minneapolis elementary schools have been closed since 
the study begatti leaving the city with 73 elementary schools* 
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Map 





Youth Development Project Target and Buffer Areas 




within the 5ferget Aareas^ ahout one-thiird of all residential hulldings vere 
rated as dilapidated or deteriorated. Less than one-tenth of the city’s popu- 
lation lived in the OJarget Areas, hut more than one-fiffch of all the fainilies 
receiving Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) and one-third 

of those on public relief lived there. One out of every twelve families 
received AFDC support. One out of four families had an annual income of 
$3^000 or less, Unenqployment and school dropout rates were approxlnately 
twice the city average, !Ehe average educational level had decreased since 
1950 — while the city level had risen. Forty-four percent of the !mrget Area 
adults had an eighth grade education or less cempaared to thirty-four j>ercent 
of all Minneapolis adults, (A detailed description of Olhrget Areas has been 
prepared by the YDP (Community Health and Welfare Council, 19^),) 

Six schools were located in the XDP Buffer Areas,. Buffer Areas were located 
ad^cent to Target Areas, (See Map,) Kie extent of social pathology in these 
areas was similar to that in the Target Areas, Almost one out of four itoilies 
had an annual income of $3,000 or less. More than one-fmh of the families in 
the city receiving AFDC lived there, Althou^ the XDP lid not plan programs 
for Buffer Areas, these areas were studied in the event freeway construction 
or other circumstances necessitated a change In Target Area boundaries. Buffer 
School information was not discussed In Report Hb, 1, but is included in this 

report. 

Five schools were selected from various sections of the city for gj^aratiy^ 
pinpoBes, They were designated "Comparison Schools,” The sole criterion for 
selecting them was a low deUntuency rate in the area encoH^ssing each of 
these schools. These areas did differ from Target and Buffer Areas in many 
other ways, however, Avera^ family Income was greater than Less 

than one family in twelve had an annual income under $3^000, Within the 
census tracts approximating the Con^rison School Areas approximately one 
family in one hundred received AFDC, 
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Selection of the Student Sainple 



Xnitinl infornmtion "weiS ge^ttiejred on nil students in tbe ssu^led schools who 
coropleted sixth gicnde in June 19^^2 (Faunce et al*^ 1965)*^ !3?his grade was 
selected during the “XK? Planning Period “because these students would he in 
the priBie delinquency ages during the demcnstration or action phase of the 
Youth Development Project# 

^Chis study yields a conservative estimate of student mobility for two reasons# 
Records on students who left the Mnneapolis School System prior to sixth 
grade completion were not availahle# In addition# information on school or 
address changes of students prior to their entry into the Minneai»olis School 
System was not available# Xwenty-two percent of the students in this study 
did not start school in Minneapolis at the kindergarten level# The total 
number of moves made these stuients was uitoown# 

Delinquency in Target, Buffer^ and CofflEarlson Areas 

The delinquency rate in the Target Areas was almost twice as hig^ as the 
city average and more than three times hii^er than in the Comparison Areas. 2 
The rate for Buffer Areas was almost three times that of Comparison Areas. 
Police contacts for the year 196 k were used as an indicator of ’'delinquency” 
(ihunce & Murfcon# 1965) . The percentage of police contacts (age 10-1?) were 



as follows: 








Target Areas 


Buffer Areas 


Comparison Areas 


City of 
Minneapolis 


10.4^ 


9.2?6 


3.3)t 


5.75^ 

C- 



1 See Report No. 1# for a discussion of the data gathering procedures and 
their reliability. 

2 Delinquency rates wer^ available for each census tract in Minneapolis# but 
not by school districts. In order to get some estimate of delinquency by 
school district# census tracts were assigned to school districts by in- 
spection. This introduced some error but in most cases it appeared 
negligible due to the fact that adjacent school districts and census tracts 
generally had similar rates. The ”fit” of school districts and census 
tracts appeared quite good. 




It seen» oljvlcme that In 1964, »»st of the children in tols study vere in 
ei^th grade, there were large differences in recorded delinquency among Target, 

Buffer^ aJid Coagpaidlson Areas# 



This di^iTerence is not a ijransiejit one# Conrfe records averaged over a tlaree 
year period, 1954-1955-195^^ showed similar results. Th^ same was true for 
court records in 1962#^ We can concliade that from the time the children in 
this study entered kindergarten until the time they con^pleted eighth gmde 
there were large differences in del3nq,uency mtes between the Target, Buffer 
end Comparison Area children. Target Areas consistently had delinquency rates 
about twice as hi^ as the city average. Buffer Areas had rates costeiderably 
above the city average, but somewhat lower than the rates for the Target Areas# 
Cen^perison Areas consistently had delinquency rates about one-half the city 



It is in^portant to note that these delinquency rates refer to all youth re- 
siding in the sauqpled areas but not necessarily to the saaiple of children 
selected for this study. See Sections III and VI for delinquency data 
pertinent to this sample. 

This report discusses "delinquency” as thou^ it were a clearly defined term. 
Obviously this is not true. “True” delinquency rates for the various areas 
of the city can not be determined with any hi^ degree of accuracy. Parental 
support, or lack of it; police dispersion; sex, racial, or economic bias; 
and a host of other factors distort the picture. As used In this report, the 
term delinquency is used to denote "official delinquency” only. Official 
delinquency means that the youth has been contacted by the police, has gone 
thro ugh juvenile coxuet intake proceedings, or both. It carries no other 
connotation. A fuller discussion of the opemtioaal definitions of juvenile 
delinquency used by the YD? is given in the Youth Develoimient Demonstration 
Proposal, (Community Health and Welfaa^ Council, 19^# P* 207-213) • Gold 
(1965) has recently demonstrated the fallacy of using official delinquency 
statistics as the sole criterion of true delinquency among various populations. 



1 Court record statistics were compiled by the YDP based on Information 
supplied by the Hennepin County Department of Court Services. 



average. 
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III. Wmm OF INFORMA-TION CONmUiED IN BEPOKP WO. 1. 



'This section snumiarizes informtion contained in Report Wo. Sti^^nt 
Mottility in Selected mirneai>oli8 Fnmic Schools (Fannce et al.^ 19^5) • 
Inforwation on Buffer School children is included here for the first tijoe. 



Report Wo. 1 described the sai^^les of school children in tenss of their family 
haclcgroimds^ education^ dellnq,uency and mohillty* The table below sunnarlzes 
some of these backeround characteristics. 





Target School 
Children 


Buffer School 
Children 


Comparison 
School Children 


number 


373 


382 


425 


Percent Male 




h5.(yf> 


49.556 


Average Age 


11 yrs>8moB. 


11 yxBtOmoB. 


11 yrs.7nos. 


Percent Won-white 


24.9^ 


S3.0i 


0.556 


Wo. of Children in 
the Family 


It'.Ul 


k-.ok 


3.25 


Living with Both 
Parents 


6Tf, 




90f> 


Otis Test of Mental 
Ability (Mean) 


98.1 


102.8 


108.1 


Iowa Test of Basic 
Skills, Reading 
Comprehension - 
Grade Eq.uivalent 
(Mean) 


5.73 


6.U. 

1 


6.78 



!Ehis information clearly shows the large differences between the CoD^arison 
School sample on the one hand and the Target -Buffer samples on the other. 
These differences were also apparent when delinquency recoa^s were analyzed. 
By the spring of 1963 , as students were completing seventh grade, about one 
in six Target or Buffer students had had some contact with the police or 
courts, while only one of thirty-six Comparison students had such contacts* 
The percentage of students contacted was 16.99^ for the Target Sample. 





l6,2$ for the Buffer eawple^ and 2.8^ for the Con^risoa smpl^» 

Information on student mohiXity also showed wide differences aioong the 
san^ples* ^Target and Buffer School children were more lihely to have Been 
horn oufcside of Minneapolis and to have entered the Minneapolis Schools at 
a later grade than Comparison students. Seventy-nine percent of 0?arget^ 

71 ^ of Buffer, and of Comparison students entered the Minneapolis Public 
Schools in kindergarten. Of those entering in kindergarten, many more Com- 
parison students (six of ten) than Buffer (three of ten) or Target (three of 
ten) s\*udents remained in the same school throu#out the elementary grades. 

On the average, a Target School youngster remained in the same school 
consecutive months (out of 70 possible) and a Buffer student remained 47 
months, ^ile the typical Comparison School youth remained 5® consecutive 

months in the same school setting. 

Tareet otudentB tod ohaagad aohools and addreBsea swat often; alwut half 
again aa often aa Buffer atudenta and twice as often as Comparison students. 

In sum, this study clearly documented that youngsters from low Incwue, hl^ 
delinquency areas of the City of Minneapolis In addition to suffering from 
the handicaps usually associated with poverty such as large families and 
broken homes, were also heset hy the added handicap of inconsistent school 
attendance., Ithls Inconsistent attendance showed up in excessive ahsenteelem 
and In frequent moves from school to school and from home to home. 
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Suninary Statistics from R^rt Ho# X 





ajarget School 
Children 


Buffer School 
Children 


Comparison 
School Children 


Bom ottfeside 
Minneapolis 


36;^ 




21<f> 


Batered Minneapolis 
Public Sclxools in 
Kindereaiten 


19 f > 


n<f> 


855« 


Consecutive school 
Months Attended 


45 


47 


58 


Mean Ho. of School 
Changes 


3.08 


2.52 


1.6o 


Mean Ho# of Address 
Changes 


3.29 


2.81 


1.86 


Absent 21 or More Days 
in Sixth Grade 


sof , 


2Xi 





IV. Bsmm> on mumm mBimm 

It is generally acceded tljat ours is a Jiighly inoTsile population# People inove 
as tlie laljor inarKet dianges, as tliey oMain education^ as tliey jnarry, enlarge 
their families, and as they retire and s^tch to siaaller quarters. Many of 
these moves involve leaps from state to state or from one part of the country 
to another. However, long distance moving accounts for a relatively small por- 
tion of the moves that axe loade each year. According to 19^0 Census information, 
about 7 out of 10 moves are local moves within -ttie same city or county. Only 
one move in eight was found to he across state lines. 

Mohility and Income 

A Census report of national population characteristics (19^5) showed that men 
with lowest incomes were more likely to have moved than those with average or 
above incoGoes. At all age levels sti^ied, a greater percen'te.ge of men ^th 
1962 incomes under $3,000 had moved during that year than had men with hi^er 
Incomes. 0?here appeared to he only sli^t differences in the percentages of 
those moving for income groups over $5^000. 

An analysis of the New Haven Census figures on mobility (Residential change and 
school adjustment, 1966) revealed differences in mobility figures for income 
groups. In the five year period preceding the i960 Census it was found that 
over half of those persons in the under $3# 000 a year income bracliet had 
moved. Fewer than one-third of those persons earning more than $15,000 a 
year had moved. 



Sexton (1959) also found a relationship between income categories and the trans- 
action or movement rate of chiMren in a number of school areas in a large 
mid-western city. Transaction rate was determined by the number of new students, 
transfers, returns, and losses during a scho^ semester. For school areas with 
incomes under $5,000 the transaction rate was k9f»; for school areas with in- 
comes over $7,000 the transaction rate was less than half this figure (21^). 



Frequently it lias fceen found that in inner city or economically deprived areaa 
•tudent mobility is higher than in the suburban or higher income areas* In a 
predominantly working class ares of Boston the average sixth grader had attended 
school in 2,3 different Boston school districts. This figure did not take into 
account a great number of changes in street address, as well as schools, within 
each district (Aronoff, Raymond & Warrooth, 1965), Bollenbacher (1962) found 
that in the inner*city section of Cincinnati, sixth^grade students had attended 
an average of 2,3 schools, while suburban pupils had attended an average of only 
1,8 schools. She also found that almost one- third of the total sixth grade sam- 
ple of over 5,500 children had been enrolled in three or more Cincinnati schools 
during their elementary school career. A study of a very old neighborhood near 
the downtown business district of New Haven indicated that two out of three ele- 
mentary school children had moved at least once by the time they reached second 
grade. Only one of four children currently in the sixth grade had begun in the 
same school (Levine, WesolowskJft lorbett, 1964). The vast majority of moves had 
both originated and ended in the city of New Haven. Four out of five children 
who had attended at least one previous school by sixth grade came from the city. 

Mobility and Race 



Census data for the 1955-1960 period showed more moves among non-white than 
among white persons. In New Haven nearly half of the non-whites had movco, 
whereas only three in ten of the white population had moved. An association 
was also found to exist between race and the distance of the move. Of those 
who moved, about two-thirds of the white population had moved within the city, 
while 95% of the non-whites had moved within the city limits (Residential change 

and school adjustment, 1966), 

The association between race and degree of mobility has been noted in other 
sources. In the U. S. "one out of every four Negroes (about 5 million) changed 
place of residence between March 1963 and March 1954 as compared with the ratio 
of one out of five for whites" (Recent data on Hegro and white population in the 
United States, 1965). Although there is a nation-wide relationship in which the 
non-white population moves more frequently, it may not be inferred that thia is 
the case in all communities. Sullenger (1950) found in a study of certain 







census tracts in Omaha that the »te of moMlity among Negroes vas lower than 
the rate among vbltee# 



Effeete of HifOi Mohillty 



The effects of f2^g,uent movement on the progress of school children is of great 
concern to educators, mw investigators have used standardized test grades, 
citizenship ratings, and other teacher evaluations to investigate the differ- 
ences between children who have moved freqtuently and those who have remained 

in the same school setting. 

In the New Haven study ”In both upper and lower grades of the elementary school 
the number of moves is associated with an \jnder representation of good grades 
and an over representation of poor grades. The relationship is stronger at the 
upper grade levels where the work is more difficult and the effect of moves 
probably accumulates. The citizenship ratings generally reflect children's 
work habits and obedience in the classrooms.” Children who moved more fre- 
q^iently tended to be under represented among students receiving the hipest 
ratings in citizenship. This was true at both \ipper aiid lower elementary 
grades. However, the amount of movement was apparently not related to the 
poorest citizenship ratings. Bqml proportions of movers and non-movers were 
found in this grorqp (Irvine et al., 19^). 

Pupil achievement, as indicated by standardized tests, has also ^own students 
^o move to a disadvantage. Intelligence test scores for sixth graders in 
a number of mobile, working class area, Boston schools had somewhat lower aver- 
ages than normal (Aronoff et al., 1965). Approximately three-fourths of the stu 
dents scored I.Q.'s of IO5 or lower on the Kulhmann-Anderson Test. These same 
students scored somewhat below average on reading tests and on arithmetic 
achievement tests. The modal sixth-grade student scored one to two grades be- 
hind on the reading test. On the arithmetic achievement tests sixth graders 
were found to be two grades behind their actual grade placement. Parochial 
school children, however, in this study ware found to score moderately above 
their expected average level of Intelligence and achievement. Similar results 
were found sixth graders from downtown Cincinnati (Bollenbacher, 196c). 
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On the Lorge-Thorndihe VerhaX Test the average central city student scored 
approximately 10 points below the average Z*Q. of 100* Three-fourths of these 
downtown students scored 100 or less on the test. In comparison, suburban chil- 
dren had a median score of 10 points above the normal I#Q. of 100, and three- 
fourths of the students scored 100 or more on this instrument* When these same 
students were compared as to the number of elementary schools they had attended, 
it was found that chose who had attended three or more Cincinnati public schools 
scored 12 I*Q. points below those students who had attended only one such school. 
Reading and arithmetic test scores showed similar results. An analysis of the 
data by covariance techniques was used to determine whether the difference in 
reading achievement was related to movement from school to school or to the dif- 
ferences in ability of the groups. Reading achievement appeared not to be 
affected by the number of schools attended. A similar finding was noted for 
the Stanford Arithmetic Test. It was concluded that pupils who moved most often 
were consistently the least capable as measured by the intelligence test, and 
therefore, also did less well on the reading and arithmetic instruments. No 
causal relationships were discussed. 

It has been found that some teachers regard mobile children as less well adjusted 
than non-mobile children. Kantor (1965) suggests that this could be because some 
moves are prompted by the child's inability to get along in one neighborhood or 
school setting. Bevis and Faunce (1964) hint that the teacher in a school where 
there are few students moving (middle and upper income areas, primarily) may re- 
act positively to the mobile child while the teacher in a school where a great 
number of the children move (usually low income areas) may be displeased with 
such student?, because of the continually changing composition of the classroom. 
This frequent change in classroom composition might also result in a higher 
teacher turnover since the teacher has little opportunity to observe progress 
in the students and thus receives little psychic reward for her efforts (Rader, 

1962). 

Green and Daughtry (1961-2), in a of high school juniors in Savannah, 

Georgia, found that students with high "recency of mobility" scores or rela- 
tively high "distance of mobility" scores had favorable social adjustment and 
did as well as other students in many academic subjects. Most literature 
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indicates a multitude of problems for the mobile child, but the recency and the 
distance of the moves are unspecified. It appears likely that most students who 
move frequently have very low "distance of mobility" scores. 

Effects of moving on students and their families are assumed by many to have a 
direct bearing on children's social, emotional, and educational progress. Ihe 
Association for Childhood Education International has addressed itself to the 
topic of some of the problems children face when they move from school to school. 
Suggestions have been made of ways to help children understand the necessity for 
nioves and prepare them for the new school situation which they will meet. Along 
this line many difficulties are experienced by the children of migrant workers 
who must move many times each year. Suggestions are offered for integrating the 
child into the new schoolroom by various techniques (Childhood Study Association 
of America & Allied Van Lines, I960; Fleming, 1964; Goldstein & Graubard, 1958; 
Lane, 1960). Stubblefield (1955) has also indicated the possibility of aggra- 
vating children's emotional problems by family movement, the effect of which may 
be anxiety producing isolation. Most sources suggest that children be given 
ample warning that the family is about to move, sufficient explanation, so that 
they can tinderstand the reason for the move, and support by parents when learn- 

Ing to live in a new cononninitya 

Pederson and Sullivan (Levine et aL, 1964) found that in some situations children 
who move do not seem to suffer ill effects, and suggest that moving in itself is 
not necessarily the most Important factor in understanding the problems of mobile 
children. The children they studied were progeny of members of the armed ser- 
vices. When parents accepted moves as a part of military life, no high Inci 
dence of psychological problems were noted in the children. 

in summary, there is no strong evidence that moving, per se. has a necess arily 
unfavorable effect on children. There is evidence to suggest that the reasons 
precipitating the moves are more important than the actual move. The study y 
Green and Daughtry (1961-62) suggests that more refined definitions of the global 
term "mobility" must be used if research efforts on this topic are to bear fruit. 
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V. TOCATTOmi. AND ROCTAI. FACTOHS ASSOCIATED WITH HIGH AMD DOW MOBIUTI: 



nBfteitlon of "Hldi'’ and ’■lo v" MoMllty Students 

Stuaeaits were divided into three groups for purposes of analyzing the 
ship of mobility and certain educational and social factors. Those stude s 
who had attended the same school from kindergarten throu^ sixth grade were 
designated "Low Mobility" students. Students Mho had attended three or more 
schools were designated "Hi^ Mobility" students. Students who had attended 
two schools were excluded from this analysis# 

The Low Mobility saaiple consisted of one -fourth of the Target students, 

one -third of the Buffer students, and more than three-fifths of the Co^r son 

students# 

(tore than one-half of the Target Schools sample was Hi^ Mobility students. 

In Buffer Schools approximately one-third of the children were High Mobility 
students and rou^y one-eighth of the Consarison students were in this 

category# See QJahle 1 # 

overall, the total Low Mobility santple was about evenly divided with roughly 
half (5356) of the saa®le coming from low delinquency, high Income CoiaparlBon 
Schools and the other half coming from the high delinquency, low Income 
Target and Buffer Schools. See Table 2 . 

The Hl^ Mobility sample was heavily weighted by Target and Buffer School 
children. Only of this saaiple was Comparison students. 
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Table 1 



Distribution ot ^Carget^ Buffer^ and CoRrparlson 
Students Into Mobility Saurples 



Ifumber of Schools 
Attended K - 6 1 


Target I 

students 1 


Buffer 

Students 


Congoarison 1 
Students 1 


Total 


No. i I 


"Mo. % 


iT~i 


No. i 


Low Mobility 
(one school) I 

Two Schvols 1 

High Mobility 
(three or more 
schools) 


99 26.5 1 

80 21.4 

X94 52.0 I 


128 33.5 

114 29.8 

l 4 o 36.6 


258 60.7 
110 25.9 

57 13.4 


483 4 l.l 
304 25.8 

391 33.1 


Total 


37 - 99 . 9 )t 


382 99 . 9 !t 


lf 25 lOO.Ojt 


L 80 100 . 0 ^ 


Mean No. of 
Schools Attended 

Standard 

1 Deviation (S.D. ) 


3.06 

2.03 


2.32 

1.83 


1.6o 

1.00 


1 2.36 

1 1.59 
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a?aT?le 2 



CoiqpoBitlon of Higli Low Mobility SampleB* 




grade* 






f 
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Data AmXyais 



C0B5«K160I« mde tetween the total and Low Mobility eamplee. However, 
beeauee of the dispo^portionate wei^tirg of theee eanplee Individual eonrpari- 
sons of Hi^ and Low Mobility saatples were also Bade withto eadi of the Target, 
Buffer, and COB5>ariBon groups. This procedure helped eltoinate nany of the 
variables uniquely related to the individual groups. For eranple, there is no 
evidence to suggest that the economic status of Hi^'a Mobility students in the 
Target Schools differed from the economic status of low Mobility students also 
in the Target Schools. It could be argued, however, that Low Mobility students 
in the total sar^ae came from hie^her income families since a disproportionate 
share of the Low MobUity sarple came from the higher income Comparison Schools. 



Tests for equality of variance were performed between Hl^ and Low Mobility 
samples as a prelude to tests of mean differences. Two tailed F and t tests 
were used throu^out. Probabilities of vlO or loss are indicated. Probabili 
ties greater than .10 are shown ns n.s. or not significant. 

Numbers entered in the tables do not consistentay agree with the base numbers 
shown in Table 2. Information was not available for each child for all char- 
acteristics studied. This was partioularlly true for information related to 
race, ability, and reading test scores (Tables 5, 6, and 7). Missing 

data do not appear to be a significant factor for other variables, but for 
these three variables the possibility of an unknown, consistent bias can not 

loe excluded. 



Itoally Size and Mobility 



Across School Samples 

Family size, as indicated by the number of children in the femily, was larger 
for Target and Buffer sanples than for the Comparison sample .1 Target and 



i Number of children in the family is not an accurate 

Tvi ftnri Thiffer a,ress wfiioy famiXies liad ouly one parenij dn 1}lie noM 

(20-33!t of the children in the sample were not living with b^h natural par- 
ents)? whereas Comparison families were more likely to have had two aduWs 
fonlv 1^ S the Stdren were not living with both natural parents). TH™, 
L^e oases the Target or Buffer femlly ml^t 

parent and four children, while a Comparison family also would have five 
persons — two parents and three children. 

-IT- 



Buffet' families lm4 over four cMldren^ on the average, conrpared to an average 
of 3.1*f children for Con^parlion families. 

^ISiese differences persisted for Hi^ and Low Mobility groups when school sam- 
ples were comspared. ^Garget and Buffer Hig^ Mobility families had more children 
than Coi^rison High Mobility families. Target and Buffer Iiow Mobility fami- 
lies had more children than Comgparison Low Mobility families. In fact, the 
average number of children in the Target and Buffer Low Mobility sanple (If.Olf 
3*57 respectively) was larger than the average number of children in the 
Congparison High Mobility sample (3*29) • Details are shown in Table 3« 



Within School Samples 

Overall, family size was much greater for High Mobility families (4.37 chil- 
dren) than it was for Low Mobility familie'S (3«4l children). ®jis relationship 
also held within each of the school sanples. High Mobility Target families 
were larger than Low Mobility Target families (4.5^ to 4.04)j Hi^ Mobility 
Buffer families were larger than Low Mobility Buffer families (4.55 “to 3 *57) I 
and Hi^ Mobility Comparison families were larger than Low Mobility Comparison 
families (3.29 to 3.II). The difference in family size between the Comparison 
Hi^ and Low Mobility sangples was not statistically significant, however. 

Family Status and Mobility 

Family status was defined as ’’normal” or ’’other.” A ’’nomnal” family was one 
in which the child lived with both mtuxal or biological parents. ’’Other” 
family situations included all those not defined as ’’normal,” e.g. step- 
father or stepmother in the home, living with mother or father only, living 
with other relatives, living in foster home, etc. 
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Ntiniber of Cbildfon in tlie Family 





Ho. of 


Children in the Family 
(includes child studied) 




Students 


Mean 


S.D. 


Target Students 








High Mobility 


187 


4.56 


2.13 


Low Mobility 


90 

mmmmmm 




M2 


Total 


277 


^f .39 


2.01 


Buffer Students 








Hi^ MobUity 


138 




2.08 


Low Mobility 


124 


3.37 


T 77 


Total 


262 


lf.09 


1.94 


Comparison Students 








High Mobility 


5 << 


3.29 


l. 4 o 


Low Mobility 


2 g 2 


3.11 


1.24 


Total 


315 


3.14 


1.27 


Total 








Hi£^ Mobility 


381 


4.37 


2.03 


Low Mobility 


iai 


3.41 

Jmmhmmmi 


hSSL 


Total 


854 


3.80 


1.76 



Comparisons 'between numbers of Children in Families 



h vs Low Mobility Students 


F 


p 


t 


P 


Target 


1.52 


.03 


2.17 


.03 


Buffer 


1.38 


.10 


4.08 


.001 


Cos^rison 


1 O'T 

JmrnCm f 


n.s. 


.97 


n.s. 


Total 


l«>d 3 


•001 


7.68 


.001 



nbte: F tests refer to tests of variance equality. The t tests refer to tests 
of mean diffe 3 ?ences. Two tailed tests are used throughout this report. 
Probabilities greater than .10 are not reported. 
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Across School S^les 



Large dl^fercEces were aj^rent in tlie ;f amil y status of Q?arget^ Buffer^ and 
Conqparisoa dJiXdren, Approxiraately ttiree out of ten Target and Buffer chil- 
dren were not living witb "both their natural parents* One in eleven Comparison 
children were not* See Table 4 * 



The relationship of family status of Hi^ and Low Mobility gro\^s across 
schools was not direct* I^3W Mobility students in Target and Buffer schools 
had a better chance of living in "nonnal” homes than had Hi^ Mobiilty students 
from the hi^er income Gongparison schools* In fact, family; status of Low 
Mobility students living in the Target and Buffer areas a|iproxinated that of 
all students living in Comrparison areas (8856, 84 -^ and living in ‘ normal 
Hamilies for the three groups, respectively)* 

Within School Samples 

The difference in family status of and Low Mobility children was extreme- 
ly large* Nine out of tea Low Mobility children were living with their 
natural parents 'tdiereas only six out of ten High Mobility children were 
living with their natural parents (Chi square « 97 * 7 | P ■ )* 

Within mch school sample there was a smaller 3cnsrcentage of children from 
the High Mobility group living in normal families* Fiffcy-seven 3?ercent of 
the Iferget children, 585^ of the Buffer children and of the Comparison 
children in Hi# Mobility sari>les lived with both parents* In contmst, 

8856 of the Target children, 8^+^ of the Buffer children, and 94 ^^ of the Com- 
parison children in the Low Mobility groups lived with both natural parents* 
Differences in family status between Hi# and Low Mobility groups were 
statistically significant for all three school sanqples (*001 level)* 



A 
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Table if 



fmtiXy 0tatus and Mobility 



p—fsT', " — ^ 






Family Status 








normal 


Other Than Normal 


Total 




No. 




No. 


It 


No» 


It 


Target Students 










189 


lOO.OjJ 


HleJ> MoT)lUty 


108 


57 . 1 ?^ 


81 


42 . 93 t 


Low Mobility 


79 


87.8 

mmn 1 


11 




90 


100.0 


Total 


187 


67.0 


92 


33.0 


279 


100.0 


Buffer Students 














Higli Mobility 


80 


581,4 


57 




137 


100.0 


Low Mobility 


lOjt 




20 


16.1 


124 


100.0 


Total 


184 


70.5 


77 


29*5 


261 


100.0 


Comparison Students 








21.4 


56 


100.0 


High Mobility 




78.6 


12 


Low Mobility 


2Sk 


94.1 


14 


3.9 


238 


100.0 


Total 


268 


91.2 


26 


8.8 


294 


100.0 


Total 














Hig^ Mobility 


232 


60.7 


150 


39.3 


382 


100.0 


Low Mobility 


407 

HMNMM 


90.0 




10.0 


452 


100.0 


Total 


639 


78#65& 


195 


23.45^ 


834 


ICXl.Of, 



Conipaifisoiis between Fiunily Status Categories 



High vs Low 
Mobility Students 


Chi- 

Sauare 


P 


Target 


24.52 


.001 


Buffer 


19 .U 


.001 


Comoparison 


11.25 


.001 


Total 


97.66 


•001 



€ 



Hifdi Mobility Students 

Target vs Buffer 
Target vs Conasparison 
Buffer vs Comparison 

Low Mobility Students 

Target vs Buffer 
Target vs Conqparison 
Buffer vs Comparison 



Chi- 



Square 


P- - 


.01 


n.s. 


7.54 


.01 


6.19 


.05 


.37 


n.s. 


2.88 


.10 


8.89 


.01 



4 
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Race and Mo'blllty 



Across School Samples 

An analysis of mobility for vhite and non-wbite students could not be made 
across tbe three school sauries as there were nn non-white students in the 
Co]«^parison school samiple# Approsiimately one -four of d^rget and Buffer students 
were non-white (27*95^ of Target and 28,65^ of Buffer children)# See Table 5# 

Within School Samples 

Non-white students were disproportionately r^resented in the Hi^ Mobility 
sample. Overall, 3*f#93^ of the Hi^ Mobility sample was non-white cospared to 
18.65^ of the Low Mobility sample. Seventy-three percent of all non-white 
students from Target and Buffer schools were in the High Mobility s^le com- 
pared to 54^ of the white students from the Target and Buffer s«^ools. The 
Target and Buffer Low Mobility sample was conposed of 27^ of the non-white 
students and 465^ of the white students from these school samples. 

m the Target sample, two-thirds of the Hi^ Mobility students were white, 
while one -third was non-white. In the Low Mobility Target sample nearly 
five -sixths were white, and about one 'Sixth were non-white. Thus, *9diite 
Target students were more likely to have attended only one elementary school 
and non-white Target students were more likely to have attended three or more 

schools. 

Results were similar for the Bu^ii^er School students. In the High Ifobility 
sample, five in ei^t were white, while three in ei^t were non-white. For 
Low Mobility Buffer chUdren, five in six were idiite, and one in six was 
non-white. 
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Table 5 

Race and WebiXity 




Tilp j li va. Xot J Mobtlttv Students 
Target 
Buffer 
Total 

High Mobility Students 
Target vs. Buffer 

Low Mobility Students, 

Target va. Buffer 



4.89 

9.64 

14.32 

.74 

.01 



.05 

.01 

.001 



n.8, 



n.a. 
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Sunnnaa 



T?!amtly Characteyistics wad, Mo'bllitS 



To Bmmvlze the findings thus far, it appears that for this sa»®le the toXLo^- 
ing is true; 

X. BvuBher of children in the family hears some relationship 

to economic level. Poorer families Imve more cMldren. 

2. larger families llvlns in Ixnr ino^ areas t^ to move more freguently 
S snaUer families living in these same areas. 

Possihly - larger families living in higher than areas also 

freauently than smaller families living in these areas. 

4. There were TtKterf 

?^“T^rg^t!if ^ll^n live In “normal" fhmUles. One prison 

child in ten did not. 

5. Pamlly status was related ^eg^ess o^^^^ 

S.1SS 

^itLa living in wealthier sections of the city. 

7 There were no non-white children in either the »oWl-e residentlally 

* * staMe group of the higher income Comparison sample. 

A 'Phera ms a much larger proportion of non-white youth in the mobile group 
than in the non-mohile group in tne aowmsown »wiuw4.o » v 

4 » 4 .ua tyh-t+p children had moved three or more times 
9. Three-Quarters of the non-white^ild^^^ m 

tSerfromIrS cS seS tod ^ed ^s often and o^y IT/. 

^ tofShIto Co^S IcZol children -tod moved this frequently. 
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VI. EDUCfcTIOIttL AMD SOCIAL FACTOitS ASSOCIATED WITH HIGH AMD LOW MOBILITI 
(Cont*d») 



Mental Al)llity and MoT^ilit^r 



Across School Saisg>les 

students were tested with the Otis CJuicls Scoring Test of Mental Ability, 
form Beta, during sixth grade. There were significant differences in the 
scores of Target, Buffer, and Conrparison students revealed by analysis of 
variance approach. A further test (ScheffS) on these three samples indicated 
each differed from the others at the .001 level of probability. When High and 
Low Mobility samples were combined for each of the three groins of schools. 
Target children scored lowest and Comparison children scored hlEjhest. !^ere 
was an eleven point difference between these two groups ( 96.9 vs. 108 .I). 
Buffer students scored about half-way between these two groups (102.3). See 

Table 6, 

Hi^y significant differences were noted among the Target^ Buffer and Com- 
parison students for both High and Low Mobility groups. High Mobility Target 
children, for example, scored 95.2} Buffer, 98.5} and Comparison, IO 5 . 7 . 

Scores of the three High Mobility school groups differed (p a .001) by analy- 
sis of variance procedures. It was also found (Soheff^ s Test) that the 
mental ability scores differed significantly between High Mobility Target and 
Cosparison (p - .001) and between Hi^ Mobility Buffer and Comparison students 
(vs. .05). Target and Buffer means were found not to differ significantly. 

In the Low Mobility sample. Target children averaged 100.3} Buffer children's 
scores were hi^er at 106.2} and Comparison students scored hipest at IO 8 . 6 . 
Significant differences were noted (p- .001) by analysis of variance. 
Seheff^'s Test on the means of the three Iiow Mobility groups indicated that 
significant differences occurred between the Low Mobility Target and Buffer 
children (p£ .01) and between Low Mobility Target arl Comparison children 
(p £ .001) . low Mobility Buffer and Comparison mental ability scores did not 

differ significantly. 
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T&yie 6 

MsntdX Scores wid Mo'bllity 

(Oti0 Test of Mental AMlity) 




High vs Lov Mobility Students 

Target 

Buffer 

CoD^rlson 

Total 



F 


P - 


t 


JL. 


1.07 


n.s. 


3.00 


.01 


1.21 


n.s. 


4.35 


.001 


1.13 


n.s. 


1.64 


.10 


1.14 


n.s* 


9.22 


.001 



HlPh Mobility Students 

Lov Mobility Students 

Total Target vs Buffer vs 
Comparison Students 



Anova F P 

127.30 .001 

15<*35 .001 

54,11 .001 




o 



Some score overlapping occurred within these three school groups t Lov Mohili 
ty IJarget <^ildren had hi^er mean scores than Hi^ Mobility Buffer children, 
and Low Mobility Buffer children scored hi^er than Hi^ Mobility Conq?arison 

children# 

Within S^ool Samples 



Low Mobility students scored hi^er on the Otis than did Hi^ Mobility stu- 
dents# ^I?he difference in scores was substantial# Low Mobility children had 
a Kiean score of 106#2 while High Mobility children scored eifi^t points lower, 

97*9 (p « «ooi) • 

Within each of the school sauries, there was a consistent difference between 
the average mental ability scores of the Hi^ and Low Mobility children for 
the three groins of schools# In each case the Low Mobility students received 
higher scores# Differences were most notic^ble for Buffer children, where 
the Hifi^ Mobility group scored almost ei^t points lower than the Low Mobili- 
ty group (p £ .001)# Scores of High and Low Mobility Target children were 
approximately five points apart (p^ #01)# The Conqparison samples showed 
the smallest mean difference, about three points (p£ .10)# 

Reading and Mobility 

Children were tested with the Iowa Test of Basic Skills, Reading Comprehen- 
sion, section, grade 6, form 1# Their scores are presented in grade 
eipiivalent units# The ’’normal** student reading at the sixth grade level 
would have a reading test score of 6#0 tqpon beginning sixth grade# 

Across School Samples 



When both High nnd Low sauries were combined for the three groups of schools. 
Target students averaged 5.71) Buffer, 6.13) and Conp^rison, 6#82. See 
Table 7# Scores for the three school groups on the reading test were found 
to differ significantly by analysis of variance (p £ .001) . Furthermore, 
differences were also noted by Scheff<?*s test between pairs of schools) 



CCal5le 7 

Beading Tfeit Scores and 





Ho. 


Mean 


S«B. 


Target Students^ 








High Mobility 


160 


5.67 


1.08 


Low Mobility 


86 


5.79 


1«I|21 


Total 


Sk6 


9.71 


1.11 


Buffer Students 








High Mobility 


119 


5.91 


1.21 


Low Mobility 


111 


6*36 


1.44 


Total 


230 


6.13 


1.33 


Comparison Students 








High Mobility 


55 


6.69 


1.32 


Low Mobility 


248 


6.85 


1.33 


Total 


303 


6.82 


1.33 


Total 








Hi^ Mobility 


334 


5.92 


1.16 


Low Mobility 


lA? 


6.52 


1 . 3 l|- 


Total 


Y 79 


6.26 


1.27 



# Iowa Test of Basic Skills, Heading 0oiB5>rehension score, presented in 
grade-equivalent unitSf 



Coi^risons 


between Beading Test 


Scores 






High VB. Unr Mobility Students 


JL 


P 


t 


JL. 


Target 


1.32 


.10 


.95 


n.s* 


Buffer 


1.42 


.03 


2.56 


.05 


Comoparison 


1.01 


n.s. 


.81 
^ ft 


n.s* 


Total 


1.33 


•05 


6.74 


.001 




Anova P 


_2 






High Mobility Students 


15.98 


.001 






Low Mobility Students 


20.89 


.001 






Total Target vs Buffer vs 


53.66 








Comparison students 


.001 
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Target and BufXer, p £ .01; Target and ConparlBon, p £ .001; Buffer and 
Coxaparison^ p 001# 

Ko overlapping of average ecores oeeurred among the three school sauries. 

Both the Hi^ and Low Mohility Target students scored helow the Buffer 
averages. High and Low Mohility Buffer reading scores were lower than 
either the Conrparison or lovr Mohility aveiage scores# 

CoBparisons of hofch the Mohility groups and the Low Mobility groups 
across the three school sauries revealed large differences in reading 
scores. Hi^ Mohility 'Target students had the lowest reading scox<s (5*^7).- 
and Mohility Buffer students had a middle score (5*91)# 

Mohility Comparison students had the hi^st average grade equivalent score 
( 6 . 69 ) # Mean reading scores for the three Hi^ Mohility sauples differed 
when examined hy analysis of variance (p£ .001). Comparisons of pairs of 
mean scores revealed no significant differences between Hi^ Mohility 0)arget 
and Buffer children, hut substantial (p£ #001) differences between High 
Mohility Target and Comparison, and Buffer and Conparison children. 

A similar relationship held for students in the Low Mohility samples. Low 
Mohility Target students did least well ( 5 # 79 ) 5 Buffer students were again 
in the middle ( 6 # 36)5 and Conparison students earned top scores ( 6 . 89 ). 

These three means differed at the .001 level or beyond. Significant diff- 
erences were also noted hy Scheffer's Test between the three pairs of mean 
reading scores for Lew Mohility children (p^ #05) • 

Within School Samples 

For aU '’Q groups of schools, the Hifi^ Mohility students had lower read- 
Ing grade equivalent scores than did the children who had not moved during 
their elementary school career. For Oferget and Comparison children, these 
differences were not large, and could possibly he attributed to chance. But 
for the Buffer ©coip, it appears t3mt there was almost a one -half year's 
difference in tested reading cemprehension, with the Hi^ Mohility students 
being somewhat under the sixth grade level (5*91)# *^He Low Mohility 
children well above it ( 6 . 38 ) (p£ - 05 ). 
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OveroU, the Hi^ ttohU-ity etudents aEpearcd to be reading subtly \«der the 
sixth grade level, 5-92. Kie Lw Mobility students, however, bad an average 
score one-half grade level above the grade six level, 6 . 5 a. dl«e«Me 

was highly Significant (p - .001). Cor^rison of 

Low Mobility group had a scsaewbat greater dispersion of rea ing 

than did the more mohile saa^le# 




Each year teachers record cowents on the cumulative record cards of each 
child. These ccwments are Intended to be of use to successive teachers in 
becoming acquainted with and teaching the ehUdren. ^ 
ing the children in this study, after they convicted gra , 

as to whether they presented a favorable, neutral, or unfavorable 
the child. These were n ot teachers' ratings, ,. but rather ratinsg_ o — - 
co«ents. It is is^ortant to rermber this since for ease of dlscussiOT he 
ratings are occasionally referred to as thou^ they were ratings na e by 
teachers of the children, (See Ihunce, et al„ Fp. 30-31, 57-59, for a 
complete description of this rating procedure end its rellabUity.) 



Across School Saaoplcs 

Approximately the same proportions of Target and Buffer ohUdwn 
mto the three categories - favorable, neutral, and unfavorable. A little 
Bore than one-third of the children were rated favorably. Slightly i^re n 
half were rated as neutral, and the remainder, about 10^, were classified as 
unfavorable. Teachers' omments on Con®arison children were rated quite 
differently from those on downtown school children. Hearly half of the 
parison children were rated favorably, nearly half were rated as neutral, 
and a very smll proportion, less than 4^ were rated as unfavorable. See 

Table 8. 



Among Hi^ MobUity students. Buffer children were perceived least favombly. 
Only one of four coaments was rated favorably for this groiqp, compare o on 
of three for the Target children and nearly one in two for the Comparison 
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QJaMe 8 



itatlngs of Teachoa? Conmettfcs (Omde 5 ) 





Eatings of Teacher Comments 




Favorable 


Neutral 


Ifefavorable 


Total 




No. 


— r 


No. 


r 


No. 




No. 


f 


®ar^fet Students 


















Hi^ Molallity 


60 


33 . 3 ? 


102 




18 


10.0^ 


180 


xoo.ojt 


Low MoMlity 


Jj^ 


46.4 


40 


43.9 


7 , 


7.7 




100.0 


Total 


1# 


38.4 


142 


52.4 


29 


9*2 


271 


100.0 


Buffer Students 


















High Mobility 


29 


23 


75 


60.0 


21 


16.8 




100.0 


Low Mto'bi3,ity 


JSl 


45.8 


J6 


46.7 


9 


-M 


120 


100.0 


Total 


84 


34.3 


131 


53.5 


30 


12.2 


245 


100.0 


Comparison Students 


















Hi# Mobility 


23 


45.1 


25 


49.0 


3 


5.9 


51 


100.0 


Low Mobility 


130 


50.8 


U8 


45.9 


9 


3*5 


2§1 


100.0 


Total 


153 


49.7 


X43 


46.4 


12 


3.9 


308 


100.0 


Total 


















High Mobility 


112 


31.5 


202 


56.7 


4s 


U.8 


356 


100.0 


Low Mobility 


229 


48.9 


214 


45.7 


25 

, 


5.3 


468 




Total 


341 


4l.4^ 


4l6 


50 . 5 ? 


67 


H 

• 

00 


824 


100.0^ 



Coiatparlsons Between Eatings of leaclaer Comments 



High vs Low 


Chi- 






Chi- 




Mobility Students 


Sduare 




HlRh MoUlity StudentB 


Snuare 


P 


Target 


12.23 


.01 


Target vs Buffer 


5.42 


.10 


Buffer 


28.29 


.001 


Target vs Con^rison 


2.72 


n.s. 


Coogiarison 


2.25 


n.s. 


Buffer vs Comparison 


9.61 


.01 


Total 


57.50 


.001 


Low Mobility Students 












Target vs Buffer 


1.07 


n.s. 








Target vs Cosq^rison 


2.65 


n.s. 








Buffer vs Cooiparison 


3.19 


n.s. 



children. More EL^ Mohility Buffer children were included in the unfavorahle 
category (one in six) than were the Target (one in ten) or Coniparison children 
(one in sixteen). The ratings of the Hi^ Mobility Buffer children differed 
significantly from both those for Hi^ Mobility Target and for Hi^ Mobility 
Coniparison children. The difference between the Target and Conrparison children 

comments was not significant. 



Mobility students* ratings were consistently more favorable than those for 
the Hi^ Mobility group. However; within the Low Mobility saniple no statis- 
tically significant differences occurred. For all three groups of schools; 
approxiraately half the children were rated as favorable (Target 48^; Buffer, 
46?tj Comparison, 515^). subtly less than half the comments were rated as 
neutral for all three Low Hohllity groins, subtly mere of the comments 
rated as unfavorable appeared in the Target and Buffer groups (8^), than in 
the Coinparison group (4^). 

Within School Samples 

Overall, ratings of teacher comments oonceming High Mobility children were 
much different— fewer fcvorable and more neutral and unfavorable ratings— 
than the ratings of comments for Low Mobility children. Favorable ratings 
were assigned to one-third of the Hi^ Mobility children, but to only one-half 
the Low Mobility children. High MobUity ratings were twice as likely to be 
unfavorable than were Low Mobility ratings (la^ coogared to SW • 

Within Target schools and within Buffer schools, significant differences in 
rating categories were noted between Hi^ and Low Mobility students. This 
was not so for the Comparison school students, for whom the differences in 
ratings were sllgjit. High Mobility Target and Buffer students received far 
fewer favorable, and more neutral and unfavorable ratings than did the Low 
Mobility children. For example, 33?t of High Mobility Target students were 
rated as favorable, while 48j( of the Low Mobility groi® were assigned this 
favorable rating. Buffer group differences were even more extreme. Only 
23j( of the aoBments oonceming High Mobility Buffer children were favorable, 
coQ^rtsd to 46||t of the Low Mobility Buffer children. 
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Absenteeism and Mot>lllty 



Scbool absenteeism vas investigated as another factor which mi^t show some 
correspondence with mobiXity* Kesults are based on sixth grade absences, 
when all children in the study were attending mxmeapolis Public Schools. 

To discuss absenteeism at an earlier grade would exclude some of the students 
who entered the system late in their elementary school careers# 

Across School Samples 



Target and Buffer students were absent more in sixth grade than were Compari- 
son students. The downtown school children missed aj^roximately Xk days of 
school during the year, while the children from outlying areas were absent 
only ei^t days, on the average. About four times as many downtown children 
(ever 20?^) were absent 21 days or more than were Con^parison children (less 
than 55&) . (Msan figures shown are estimates since absentee information was 
coded into rather broad class intervals of unequal width. Because of this, 
chi sq.uare analyses were used rather than analyses of variance). See Table 8. 

Hl^ Mobility Target and Buffer groins were both absent about 15 days during 
the year. Con^rison Hi^ Mobility children missed only 9 of school. 
About one in four downtown children in the High Mobility grotq> had missed 
school 21 or more days during the year, compared to one in eleven Hi^ Mobil- 
ity Coffloparison children. 

Similarities in absenteeism for Target and Buffer children were also noted 
among Low Mobility children. These groups were absent about 12 days, on 
the average. The average Comparison low Mobility child was absent only 8 
days during sixth grade. More Low Mobility Target and Buffer youth were 
absent 21 or more days (15^ and 195^ respectively) than were Comparison 

children (hi). 
within School Samplea 

For aU three groups of schools, the High Mobility children were absent more 
often than Low Mobility children. This difference was highly significant 
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Al 30 eiiteel«a‘and MoMlity 





Number of Days Absent in Sixth Grade 






No. of 


Absent 21 or more days 




Mean 


Students 


Number 


Percent 


Target Students 










High Mobility 


15.33 


192 


45 


23.^5^ 


I»ow Mobility 


11*12 


91 


14 


15. if 


Total 


13.98 


283 


59 


20.8 


Buffer Students 










Hi^ Mobility 


15.78 


137 


38 


27.7 


Low Mobility 




119 


23 


19.3 


Total 


14.31 


256 


61 


23.8 


Comparison Students 










High Mobility 


9 .S 2 


57 


5 


8.8 


Low Mobility 


8.06 


258 


10 


3.9 


Total 


8.27 


315 


15 


^.8 


Total 










Hifi^ Mobility 


14.59 


386 


88 


22.8 


Low Mobility 


3.81 


468 , 


J 7 


10.0 


Total 


11.97 


854 


135 


15 . 85 t 



Con^arleona between Students Absent Twenty or 
Fewer Days and Twenty-one or More Days 



Hie^ vs Low 
Mobility Students 


Chi- 

Snuare 


Hiah Mobility Students 


Target 


1.96 n.s. 


Target vs Buffer 


Buffer 


2«04 n.s. 


Target vs Comparison 


Comparison 


1.91 n.s. 


Buffer vs Comoparison 


Total 


24.91 .001 


Low Mobility Students 



Target vs Buffer 
Target vs Conrparlson 
Buffer vs Comparison 



Chi- 



Square 


JL. 


0.57 


n.s. 


5.01 


.05 


6.92 


0O5 


0.31 


n.s. 


12.18 


.001 


22.45 


.001 




o 



for the total and total Low Mobility groups* Hi^ Mobility children 
were absent about five more days than Low Mobility children on the average. 
More than twice as many had missed 21 days or more (235^ vs. 10^)# 

Within each of the three groups of schools, the Mobility children had 
been absent more days than the Low Mobility children. A somewhat greater 
percentag*^ of the Hight than Low Mobility children had been absent 21 days 
or more, ibis difference was not statistically si£p:iificant for any of the 
school samples althou^ accumulatively the difference was highly significant. 

STOWwiy* ]^ucational Characteristics and Mobility 



Mental Ability Test Score_s 



1 . 



2 . 



3 . 



Across school samples, regardless of mobility esqoerience, the^ were 
consistent mental ability score differences, with inner-city ^rget 
children scoring lowest^ and children from the above average income 
Comggerison areas scoring highest. 

Mobile children scored much lower on the Otis Test of 

than children who had remained at one address throu^out elementary 

school. 



ifithin the three school samples studied, the highly 

scored consistently lower than those who had not moved. diff- 

srences were most pronounced for Buffer children; least, for Conoparison. 



Reading Test Scores 



U. Children who moved three or more times had lower scores on the Reading 
Comprehension section of the Iowa Test of Basic Skills than those who 
had not moved during elementary school. These differences were noted 
vli/liilii 6Ech of 1/li6 Ijlire© groups of schools sijudicd# AllJhough cousis^ 
tent in direction, the differences were not statistlcaliy significant 
for the Target or Conparison groups. 

5« Mobility appears to be Inversely related to tested reading conprehension. 



Ratings of Teacher Comments 



6. oomnents concerning children from the outlying areas of the 

city were more favorable than coiments concerning children from the 

inner city. 
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7. orhe co-entB concerning stuaents, ®ho 

anhoolB were rated less favorat>ly than coraraents concerning students wno 
^eaT viMrenc.. were significant for the two groups of down- 

town schools, hut not for the outlying schools, 
o a 4.-U i,4«v.T^r Stiff er Children wsrc rated least favorably. Com- 

'• ssoS" sffi sr 

^ somewhat, hut not significantly, better than larget children. 

o T/iw Mohllitv children in the downtown school areas and the children in 
^™faXols“ahout the same proportion of teacher 
«tK fovorahle, neutral and unfavoiahle. Coi^^son school ratings 
were consistently, hut not significantly, more favorable. 

Absenteeis m 

10 o?he downtown children were absent more days, on the average, and »»re 

* ^toTO Children were absent a greater number of days than Coniparison 

1 1 Within the three groups of schools, there were consistent, non- 
si^fiwnti dlffS^ between the mobile and stable students. 

significant with mobUe 

children being absent more often. 

12 . Among Hi^ Mobility children, both er<>ups °f d^t^s^ool^^^^ 

had more children absent 21 or more daj^ than did MobilWy Compari 
son children. Jterget and Buffer proportions were about the same. 

13 . Among Low Mobility children. Target and Buffer 8»o“Ps tod g^ter pro- 
portions of students absent 21 or more days than did the Comparlso 
group, ^target and Buffer proportions were about the same. 



VII. EDUCATIOMAL AMD SOCIAL FACTOBS ASSOCIATED WITH HIGH Al® I«W MOBIUTI 
(Cont'd.) 



Pellnqueney and Mobility 

Mo -V definitions of delinquency are involved here. Students* names were 
checked with the records of the Juvenile Division of the Minneapolis Police 
Department and with the Intake files of Hennepin County JWenile Court. This 
data collection was carried out in May I965, when most of the students in the 
study were completing the eighth grade. The average age of the children was 
approximately thirteen and one -half years. 
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Across School Sanrples 

One-third of the youth in the Target school san^le had been contacted hy the 
police or had court records (or both) hy the end of ei#th grade. A little more 
than one -fifth of the Buffer students had experiences of this type. Only one 
Con^rison student in fourteen had any record with police or the courts. See 

Table 10 . 

Among Hi^ Mobility students from Target and Buffer schools, there was only a 
sli^t - non-significant - difference in delinquency records. Thirty-eight 
percent of Target and 'M of Buffer students had been contacted. This contrasts 
oliarply with the Hi^ Mobility Comparison youth sample. Only of this group 
had police or court records. The downtown youth who had moved often, therefore, 
was five times more likely to be on record with the local law enforcement agen- 
cies tlian was the Conparison youth. 

A considerable difference also existed among Low Mobility youth. In this in- 
stance, the Target children differed greatly from Buffer and Comparison children. 
Over 2756 of the Target Low Mobility children had been contacted in conparison to 
^ of the Buffer and of the Comparison children. The low contact rate for 
Buffer children was unexpected. In the absence of a more obvious eacplanation it 
seems likely that this is a chance result reflecting the extremely smaU base 

population. 

Within School Samples 

Overall, there was a great difference between the total Hi^ and total Low 
MoT>lllty grov®B. Nearly one -third, 3256 of the High Mobility children had been 
contacted, whereas scarcely one-ninth, of the low Mobility children had 
police or cotnt contacts. 

This relationship between mobility group and police and court contacts existed 
in two of the three school groups. The difference was statistically signifi- 
cant only for the Target and Buffer school students. The percentage of 
Comparison youth contacted was nearly Identical for both High and Low Mobility 
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Polic©^ Court Rocords^ aud Mot>ility 





Students with RO 1 
Police or 1 
Court Record 


Stxidents with 
Police or 
Court Records 


Total 




No. ~[ 


__5 


No. 


5T 


liO» 1 


% 


Target Students I 








31 . 6 $ 


194 


lOO.Ojt 


Hi^ Mobility 


121 j 


6 s.kjt 


73 


Low Mobility 


1 J §, 


72.g 


1 ^ 


27.5 


91 


100.0 


Total 


187 


65.6 


98 


Slf.lf 


285 


j 100.0 


Buffer Students 














Hifi^ Mobility 


92 


65.7 


48 


34.3 


140 


100.0 


Low Mobility 


110 


91.7 


10 


8.3 


120 


100.0 


Total 


1 202 


77.7 


58 


2^k ^ $ 


260 


100.0 


Coraperison Students 










57 


100.0 


Hifi^i Mobility 


53 


93.0 


4 


7.0 


Low Mobility 


§22 


92.6 


19 


7.l» 


258 


1 100.0 


Total 


292 


92.7 


23 


7.3 


315 


100.0 



Total 

Hi^ Mobility 
1,0V Mobility 
Total 



266 

hl5 

681 



68.C 

88»5 

79.2?t 



32*0 

11.5 

20 , 8 ^ 



100.0 

100.0 

100 . 0 ^ 



Hlfdi vs I.OV 
Mobility Students 

Target 

Buffer 

Cotaparisou 

Total 



Con^risons between Police and Court Records, and Mobility 

Chi- 



Chi- 




Sauare 


JBL 


2.75 


.10 


23.64 


.001 


.04 


n.s. 


54.07 


.001 



High Mobility Students 

Target vs Buffer 
Target vs Cou^rison 
Buffer vs Con^rison 

Low Mobility Students 

Target vs Buffer 
Target vs Con^jarison 
Buffer vs Con^rison 

Total 

Target vs Buffer vs 
Comparison 



Scuare 


P 


0.26 


e # 


17.77 


.001 


14.13 


.001 


12.35 


.001 


22.90 


.001 


.01 


He 8 # 


139.77 


.001 



o 
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groiqis, 7 . 05 ^ and respectively. !l!hus, nobility seems to be related to 

police and court contacts for the children of the downtown schools, but had 
no relationship for Comparison children. 

VIII. SUWftRX AKD DISCUSSION 

The basic focus of this study was on certain factors related to high and low geo- 
graphic mobility. Comparisons have been made of high and low mobility students 

ri. In .»«. «>«»• 

faralXlee in downtown Minneapolis were coarpared with children from families of 
better than avemge incomes livJjJg in the outlying areas of the city. 

Since all Target and Buffer Schools in this study lay within the poverty areas 
designated hy the county’s Community Action Agency (for the war os poverty) and 
since they were all located near the city center it seemed reasonable to combine 
these two samples in order to simplify the discussion. 

Gom pariaons of Inner City and Com parison Students without Regard to Mobility. 

Let us first con^are the two sai^les -Inner City and Comparison-without regard 
to mobility. Differences between these two sanqples of students were truly large. 
Family income (i 960 ) of Inner City families averaged ^,800 while Comparison 
families averaged over $7^000. There were more children in the hm&s of Inner 
City youth and fewer adults to care for them. Thirty-one percent of these youth 
did not live with both oiatural parents while nine per cent of Comparison youth 
lived in homes broken by deaths divorce, separation or desertion. None of the 
315 children in the Comgparison sample were non-white. More than one out of four 
Inner City youth were non-white. At the time these data were coUected approxi- 
mately of aU public elementary school children in Minneapolis were non-white. 

Turning to indices of school achievement it was found that Inner City Youth 
scored more than ei^t points belw their Comparison counterparts on a test of 
mental ability. Similar results were found for a test of reading achievement^ 
children in the downtown sample scored almost one full grade below the Comparison 

childa^a. 

Batmgs of teachers* comments about the children were more favorable for 
Com|«.rison children. Fully half of the Comparison children received fhvorable 
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ratings vixiie only one in three Inner City children were rated thus. It eho^d 
te noted that the rater was not aware of the reasons for which ratings we« bei^ 
n»de, nor was she aware of the sat^ling procedure for selecting the schools, 
should also he noted that an "unfavorahle-* rating was not necessarily a dero^^ 
tory view of the child as a person, hut nay have slaply reflected the view 

the child had prohleme ®**d needed help* 

Children from downtown schools were much more likely to he ahsent from school 
freauentJy. One out of five downtown chUdren was absent 31 or more days dur ng 
Sixth grade. ®ie cos^parahle figure was one out of twenty for students from 
hij^er incoBje sections of the city# 

Finally, there were large differences in deling.uenoy rates - as measured by 
police and court records, miis was to he expected since the samples were 
selected, in part, because of the divergence in delinquency rates In the ge 
graphic areas surrounding the schools. The data confirm that the divergence 
existed not only in the surrounding areas, hut for the particular ch en 

the selected snisples# 

A surmary of these findings is shown in Table U. This Informtion differs from 
that shown in Section III, since only Hi^ a»i K«r Mobility children are in- 
eluded here. Also, Ibrget and Buffer sarples are combined. AU figures shewn 
are derived fr<Mn study data except family income whiesh is an area estimate from 

census data# 

When using Minneapolis test norms as a point of reference, the Inner City youth 
appear in an unfavorable light. Their reading test scores are at the thl y- 
seventh percentile, and mental ability scores are at the thirty-first pe-cen e. 
in making these comparisons to norm groups, it must be recognized tto sue 
etandardlzed tests my nave a built in bias against youth such as the Inner Cl-y 
ee^ie. From a different vantage point, that of national norms, Inner City 
youth appear more favorably. Their reading conprehension test scores fall a 
the forty-fourth percentile, and mental ability scores are nearly average - the 
forty-nlnth percentile. The concept of "relative deprivation" appears to he in 

operation# 
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Table U 



Sumoafy of Findings £ov a Sawple of InneiP City ElesJentary 
School Students (Target and Buffer Schools) and Co«par*» 
ifon Students From Outlying Schools 





Inner City 
Students 


Comparison I 
Students I 


Family incoroe (1960) 


$ 4f821 


$ 7,000 


No» of children in the 
family (mean) 


4.24 


3.14 


Living with both parents 


697. 


91% 


Non**white 


28% 


0% 


Otis Test of Mental 
Ability • Beta (mean) 


99.5 


lOS.l 


Iowa Reading Comprehen- 
sion (mean grade) 


5.91 


6.82 


Favorable ratings of 
teachers* comments 


36% 


50% 1 


Absent 21 or more days 
(6th grade) 


22% 


5% 


Folice or court record 
near end of 8th grade 


29% 


12% 


No. of students 
(minimum) 


476 


294 



Coramcnte tcachiers are "tmfavora'ble" for o»Xy a sroall proportion of Inner 
City youth — about one in ten. Finally, the lar^e Majority -- over ©even 
in ten — have not had police or court record© by the end of eighth gmde. 

Itoh research has shown the wide division ^ich separates the children of 
poverty from the children of affluence* In most instances avemge or mean 
figures are reported for the two groups. Ihis reporting procedure tends to 
Bunmiarize, or make esq^licit, the differences while concealing the similari- 
ties. Itosures of overlap are rarely reported. In the piesent stu(3y, for 
exasple, there was a large difference between average Otis test scores for 
Inner City and Comparison youth. A mean difference of 8.6 points was ob- 
served. Truly the groups did differ on this test. At the same time the 
overlap was approsdjaately That is, 7^^ of the Conqparison children 

coul.d be matched, score for score, Inner City youth (Tilton, 1937 ) • A 
similar result was found for reading test scores — with 72^ overlap. 



The fact that large mean differences exist in spite of extensive overlap 
suggests that a relatively small, widely deviant, sub-group might account 
for much of the unfavorable criticism leveled against all Inner City youth. 
A sub-group with which the present study was concerned was labeled High 
Mobility. 



Comparisons of High and Ix>w Mobility Stude nts Without Begard to Backgyou^ 

-factors 



When students who had moved three or more times were compared with students 
who had not moved at all — over a period of seven years — very substantial 
differences were revealed. Table 12 compares all High Mobility students 
(inner City and Comparison) with all Low Mobility students. High Mobi*,ity 
students came from families with larger numbers of children but fewer adults 
(tjinless an extended family replaced the missing parent). Three out of ten 
High Mobility students were non-white. The High Mobility groups fared poor- 
ly on standardized tests of mental ability and reading con^pared to the Low 
Mobility group. Excessive absenteeism from school was more prevalent for 
the mobile pupils and delinquency was three times greater than delinquency 
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OJable X2 



Suwaary of Findings for Total High and low ^hility 
Sanqplea Without Regard to BacKground Factors 





Hi^ Mobility 
Students 1 


I/ 5 W Mobility 1 
Students I 


P 


Iimer City students 


Wf, 


3056 


pir«t 


CoBiparison students I 


135 t 


6156 


mm 


Ito, of schools 
attended (raean) I 




1.0 1 


mm 


Ho. of children in the 
faaily (aean) 


4.37 


3.41 


.001 


Living with hoth 
parents 

Hon->diite 


7756 

30 ^ 


90.056 

856 


.001 

.001 


Otis Test of Mental 
Ahillty-Beta (inean) 


97.9 


106.2 


.001 


Iowa Reading Con^re- 
1 hension (mean grade) 


1 5.92 


6.52 


.001 


I^vorahle ratings of 
teachers* comments 


3256 


4956 


.001 


Absent 21 or more days 
(6th grade) 


2356 


1056 


.001 


Police or court record 
hy end of 8th grade 


32.056 


1 11.556 


.001 


Ho. of Students 
(minimum) 


333 


1 442 
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of Low Mobility children. Teachers' cowents were rated as favorable less 
often for t)ie iao*bile children# 

Table 12 also shows that ^h<f> of Inner City youth and 7^ of Con^risoR youth 
were categorized into High or Low Mobility sauries. (Twenty-six percent were 
not considered as Hl^ or Low Mobility and were excluded from the present 
analysis). However, the way in which the 'Jk’f) was divided was quite different 
for the two groups. Forty-four percent of Inner City youth were classified as 
Hl^ MobUity while 30?( fell into the Low Mobility category. By contrast, only 
of Congarison youth were Hi^ Mjbility, but 6vf, were labeled low Mobility. 

skewing, and the unequal saa^le sizes, resulted in a High Mobility sample 
heavily wei^ted by Inner City youth and a Low Mobility sample about equally 
divided 'betveen Inner City and Congparison youth. 

The differences found between High and Low MobUity children are quite con- 
sistent with findings of other investigators. (See Section IV, SELECTED 
rEE^ERENCES oh arUDBHI? MOBIIIO?!.) 

Studies in Boston, New Haven, and Cincinnati all revealed greater movement 
hy Inner City families (Aronoff et al., 19^55 BoUenhacher, 2-962;; Levine, 
et al., 196i^). On a national scale, U. S. Census figiires showed much greater 
movement hy low income males (U.S. Census, 1965)* Crtsater movement hy 
non-white persons also appears to be the general rule, although SoUenger's 
(1950) study points out one exception. 

Present findings relating school characteristics and ;mobil**.ty support a 
...'mV..,, of previous studies. Lower test scores fer the more transient 
students have been reported for the Kuhlma-m-Anderaon and for the Lo"ge- 
(BoUenbaoher, 1962) • Poor sra^es and generally less favorable 
ratings of teachers' comments are supportive findings (Levine, et al., 

1964; Bevis & Faunce, 196^) • 

The basio question regarding studies of geographic movement is one of 
cause or effect. Does moving cause differences in people or do people 
move because they are different? In a relational study such as this the 
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inpitation of catisation i 0 on slialsy grounds. However, some information my 
Tje gained tsy conqparing mobile and non-mobile groups witbin homogeneous 
economic q,tob,s» This approach allows sany factors related to income to be 
ruled out.^ For example, nmber and dispersion of police, teachers and 
recreational facilities are all similar within each of the areas saapled. 

O^ble 13 summarizes the results for Hi^ and Low Mobility students within 
two relatively homogenous economic areas, Inner City, or low income, and 
Conparison or hi^(cr) income. The probability columns relate to the 
si£iaificance of difference between the Hi^ and Low Mobilxty sanq^^les. 

Perhaps the most obvious fact shown the table is the consistently more 
favorable position of the Low Mobility students on all factors where a 
rational decision of what is favorable can be made. In no case does the 
Hi^ Mobility group appear more favorable in either the hi^ or low income 

samples. 

Although these results are consistent, it is also apparent that they are 
much less marhed in the Comparison sample. Only the difference in family 
status appears substantial and there is no difference at all in delinq,uency. 
Inner City youth, by contrast show statistical and practical differences on 
all variables, including delingtuency. 

These results suggest the hypothesis that e:ctensive mobilitjr, when defined 
globally, has less effect on children among families with above average 
incomes than it does on the poor. And since broken homes are apparently 
a ma^or reason for high mobility — in both samples — one mi^t suspect 
that the factors leading to the breakup of the f:«Dily would also contribute 
to many of the other differences between mobile and non-mobile children. 



^ This is not strictly true for this study since iiadividiB-l income figures 
were not obtained. Even within an homogenous area there is income 
variation which could result in biased samples. 
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Table 13 



Suwnary of Findings for High and Low Mobility 
Samples With Background Factors Equated 






Bollcrbnchcir*8 (X'^12) covariance approach sugaested that reading achievement 
arlthiPet^c were not afJJected by the number of schools attended* She concluded 
that the pupils who moved most frequently were also the least capable £s measured 
bv the Bor^e "Thorndike test oC inrelllf»>ence and, therefore, did less well on the 
reading and arithmetic instruments. This approach begs the question since the 
test on which the children were equated, the Lorge-Thorndike, was apparently 
assumed to be beyond the Influence of mobility or other background factors it- 
self, If the children’s mental ability scores had originally been deflated by 
mobility or related factors then equating them on a spurious measure could 
scarcely lead to a wholely satisfactory conclusion about the effects of mobility, 
In spite of this criticism, Bollenbacher *s approach is one of the more adequate 
attempts at isolating the effects of mobility. 



The problem of ’’culture fair” testing has gained prominence with the advent of 
the war on poverty# Do standardized tests treat disadvantaged youth fairly? 
Table 13 shows that, ostensibly, low income youth in the Low Mobility sample 
scored average or better on the two standardized tests when compared to national 



norms. Compared to higher income youth they did less well, although the overlap 
was great. High Mobility Inner City students, were below average by all stan- 
dards. This suggests that low income or place of residence, per se, are not 
sufficient criteria for designating a youth as ’’culturally deprived” or even 
•’educationally disadvantaged,” Significantly, only 58% of the Hig’J Mobility 



Inner City students were living with both parents. Again, one is led to predis- 
posing factors within the family which lead to break-up and probably mobility. 



A profile picture of the Low Mobility Inner City student may be worthwhile. He 
has average intelligence and his reading ability is also normal for his grade. 

He is less inclined to be absent, delinquent, or non-white than the highly mobile 
youngster living in his neighborhood. On the other hand, there is four times as 
much chance that he will be excessively absent than the child with a stable res- 
idence in a high income neighborhood. He is three times as likely to be delin- 
quent • 



The chances that he will come from a "normal" home are about the same as those 
for the highly mobile youngster living in the wealthier part of the city. They 



are much better than for the mobile youngster In his own neighborhood; much 
worse than the non-mobile ’'rich kid.” 

In spite of his predilections to absenteeism and delinquency he is generally 
viewed with favor by his teacher -- perhaps because by contrast to his unfortu- 
nate, mobile neighbor he is "less delinquent," absent less, and achieving 
better# 

Although this profile picture is rather loosely worded in order to convey an 
idea, it cannot be denied that a substantia? proportion of our so called dis- 
advantaged youth are operating within a middle class society in a very effective 
manner, considering the odds against them. 

This study also appears to support — although it is important to note that it 
did not test — the belief that children living in stable, unbroken homes will 
be relatively successful, law abiding students regardless of the family’s 
economic condition or place of residence. 



* The term "effective" as used here is defined by middle class standards. Some 
authors have suggested that being "effective" in certain sub-cultures may not 
be representative of healthy or even "normal" personalities (Miller, 1958). 
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